{\rtf1\ansi {\colortbl;\red0\green0\blue0;\red0\green0\blue255;\red0\green255\blue255;\red0\green255\blue0;\red255\green0\blue255;\red255\green0\blue0;\red255\green255\blue0;\red255\green255\blue255;}{\fonttbl{\f0\froman\cpg0\fcharset0 Times New Roman;}{\f1\froman\cpg1252\fcharset0 Times New Roman;}{\f2\froman\cpg1251\fcharset204 Times New Roman;}{\f3\froman\cpg1250\fcharset238 Times New Roman;}{\f4\froman\cpg1257\fcharset186 Times New Roman;}{\f5\froman\cpg1254\fcharset162 Times New Roman;}{\f6\froman\cpg1253\fcharset161 Times New Roman;}{\f7\froman\cpg1255\fcharset177 Times New Roman;}{\f8\fswiss\cpg0\fcharset0 Arial;}{\f9\fswiss\cpg1252\fcharset0 Arial;}{\f10\fswiss\cpg1251\fcharset204 Arial;}{\f11\fswiss\cpg1250\fcharset238 Arial;}{\f12\fswiss\cpg1257\fcharset186 Arial;}{\f13\fswiss\cpg1254\fcharset162 Arial;}{\f14\fswiss\cpg1253\fcharset161 Arial;}{\f15\fswiss\cpg1255\fcharset177 Arial;}}{\stylesheet {\sbasedon222\f1\fs20 Normal;}}\paperw12240\paperh15840\margl3067\margr2789\margt1440\margb720 \sectd \sbknone\pgwsxn12240\pghsxn15840\marglsxn6091\margrsxn2789\margtsxn1440\margbsxn720\cols1\colsx60 \pard \plain \cbpat8\ql\li101\fi0\ri0\sb0\sa0 \f1\fs20\pvpara\phcol\posnegx-3024\posnegy60\absw3100\absh-10472\dfrmtxtx38\dfrmtxty60 {\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw5\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 COLERIDGE}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li12\fi0\ri17\sb86\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20\pvpara\phcol\posnegx-3024\posnegy60\absw3100\absh-10472\dfrmtxtx38\dfrmtxty60 {\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw-1\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 and Massinger. His days were spent in fitful\line \expndtw-3 study, lonely reverie, and wanderings over the\line \expndtw-1 Lake Country, with occasional lapses into\line intemperance. His poetry is graceful, tender\line \expndtw-3 and sincere. His \i Poems \i0 were collected by his\line \expndtw3 brother Dcrwent, with a Memoir (2 vols.\line \expndtw-4 1851); also his \i Essays and Marginalia \i0 (2 vols,\line \expndtw-1 1851). See Lives by Griggs (1929), Hartman}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li0\fi163\ri0\sb132\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20\pvpara\phcol\posnegx-3024\posnegy60\absw3100\absh-10472\dfrmtxtx38\dfrmtxty60 {\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw-2\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 (2) John Duke, 1st Baron Coleridge (1821-\line \expndtw2 1894), was the eldest son of the judge Sir\line \expndtw4 John Taylor Coleridge (1790-1876), the\line poet's nephew and Kcblc's biographer.\line \expndtw-1 Educated at Eton and Oxford, he became\line \expndtw-2 successively solicitor-general (1868), attor-\line \expndtw2 ney-general (1871), chief-justice of the\line \expndtw7 Common Pleas (1873), and lord chief-\line \expndtw-3 justice of England (1880).\line \super\expndtw2 J\nosupersub  (3) Samuel Taylor (1772-1834), English\line \expndtw-3 poet, son of a vicar of Ottcry St Mary, Devon,\line \expndtw5 was educated at Christ's Hospital and at\line \expndtw-1 Jesus College, Cambridge. In his essay on\line \expndtw1 Christ's Hospital (essays of Elia), Charles\line \expndtw-2 Lamb described the impression made on him.\line \expndtw1 by his senior there. Coleridge's university\line \expndtw-1 career was interrupted by a runaway enlist-\line \expndtw4 ment in the 15th Dragoons. Apparently it\line \expndtw-2 was at Cambridge that he imbibed revolution-\line \expndtw2 ary views at about the time when Southoy\line \expndtw4 was giving concern to the authorities at\line \expndtw2 Balliol College, Oxford, for a like reason.\line \expndtw0 The two young poets met at Bristol in 1794\line \expndtw-2 and planned a * pantisocracy * or communist\line \expndtw2 society on the banks of the Susquehanna,\line \expndtw5 which came to nothing. Coleridge now\line \expndtw-2 became immersed in lecturing and journalism\line \expndtw2 of various sorts, activities which were to\line \expndtw3 engage his attention for the greater part of\line \expndtw4 his working career. Bristol was the centre\line \expndtw-2 of these activities, which included itinerant\line \expndtw2 preaching at Unitarian chapels. In his essay\line \i\super\expndtw-1 1\nosupersub  \i0 My First Acquaintance with Poets' Hozlitt\line has a memorable description of one of these\line \expndtw4 occasions. The Bristol circle provided\line \expndtw-3 Coleridge with generous friends\loch\af0\hich\af0\dbch\f1\cchs0 \'97\hich\af0\dbch\af1\loch\f0\cchs0 -Cotllo the\line \expndtw-1 bookseller boro the loss arising from the\line \expndtw-2 publication of his first book of poems (1796),\line which is chiefly interesting now for the * Ode\line \expndtw-1 to Franco', in which ho recants revolutionary\line \expndtw1 views. Thomas Poole, another * friend of\line \expndtw3 liberty *, lent him and his newly married\line \expndtw0 wife, Sara Fricker (Southey*s sister-in-law),\line \expndtw3 a cottage sit Nether Stowcy, where they\line \expndtw-2 enjoyed the intimate friendship of the Words-\line \expndtw4 worths, William and Dorothy. The result\line \expndtw-1 was momentous for English poetry-\loch\af0\hich\af0\dbch\f1\cchs0 \'97\hich\af0\dbch\af1\loch\f0\cchs0 from\line \expndtw5 their discussions emerged a new poetry\line \expndtw3 which represented a revulsion from neo-\line classic artificiality and, as a consequence,\line \expndtw0 the renovation of the language of poetry*\line \i\expndtw-4 Lyrical Ballads \i0 (1798), which opened with\line \expndtw4 Coleridge's magical * Ancient Mariner *\line and closed with Wordsworth^ \super 4\nosupersub  Tintern\line \expndtw-2 Abbey \i \\ \i0 was thus in the nature of a manifesto.\line \expndtw-1 A visit to Germany with the Wordsworths\line \expndtw0 (1798-99) gave Coleridge a permanent bent\line \expndtw3 for German philosophy and criticism, and\line \expndtw5 this he was a means of passing into the\line \expndtw7 current of English thought and taste. In\line \expndtw3 1800 he went north to Keswick and for a\line \expndtw-1 time, with the Wordsworths at Orasmcre and\line \expndtw5 Southey already resident at Keswick, it\line \expndtw-1 looked as if a fruitful career was opening out}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\ql\li0\fi0\ri0\sb0\sa0\tx2150 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw-7\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 295{\charscalex100\expndtw0\tab }\expndtw8 COLERIDGE}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li242\fi0\ri0\sb94\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw-1\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 for him, but his moral collapse, duo partly to\line \expndtw0 opium, made the next few years a misery to\line \expndtw-1 him and his friends. His * Ode to Dejection *\line \expndtw0 (1802) is both a recantation of Wordsworth's\line \expndtw-1 animistic view of Nature and a confession of\line \expndtw0 failure. Henceforth his association with\line Wordsworth was strained; his relations with\line \expndtw2 Dorothy were constant only through her\line \expndtw1 devotion to him. A brief stay in Malta as\line \expndtw4 secretary to the Governor (1804-06) may\line \expndtw-1 well have directed him to orthodoxy, thougfi\line \expndtw4 ho seems to have retained his Unitarian\line \expndtw0 attitude as late as 1809 when he began his\line \expndtw-3 weekly paper, \i The Friend \i0 (1809), published as\line \expndtw4 a book in 1818- Settled in London, finally\line as the guest of the Gillmans in Highgate\line \expndtw-1 (from 1816) he engaged in various activities-\line miscellaneous writing, lecturing at the Royal\line \expndtw6 Institution (his lectures on Shakespeare\line \expndtw-1 alone survive of this activity) and the stage\line \i\expndtw-2 (Remorse \i0 (1813) had a mild success at Drury\line \expndtw-4 Lane). In 1816 he published * Christabcl * and\line \expndtw-2 that wonderful fragment, * Kubla Khun/, both\line \expndtw3 written in his earlier period of inspiration.\line \expndtw-2 He had long relinquished the idea of renewing\line \expndtw0 that inspiration and resigned himself, as he\line \expndtw-2 indicates in the close of * Dejection\super T\nosupersub  to\line \expndtw2 philosophical speculation. In this ho suc-\line \expndtw-1 ceeded to the extent of impressing contem-\line poraries who were glad to have a reasoned\line defence of orthodoxy and resistance to dema-\line \expndtw0 gogic politics. His critical writing in these\line middle years is important also as (so Saints-\line \expndtw-3 bury thought) the finest * creative ' criticism in\line \expndtw4 the language. It has to be pieced together\line \expndtw-3 from various works\loch\af0\hich\af0\dbch\f1\cchs0 \'97\hich\af0\dbch\af1\loch\f0\cchs0 from \i Biographla Lite-\line \expndtw6 raria \i0 (1817), \i Aids to Reflection \i0 (1825,\line \expndtw2 largely philosophical) and \i Anlrna Poetae\line \i0\expndtw-1 (1895), Coleridge's small corpus of inspired\line \expndtw0 poetry written during his intimacy with\line \expndtw2 Wordsworth is at once a perfect illustration\line \expndtw-1 of that gift of imagination which the roman-\line \expndtw4 tics exalted and a marvel of verbal music.\line In our day, however, for these things are\line \expndtw0 taken for granted, his theological and\line \expndtw-1 politico-sociological works have been read\line \expndtw0 (despite their awkward style) with a fresh\line \expndtw-1 interest His Tory-democratic attitude appeals\line to many and his defence of orthodoxy, which\line \expndtw4 is always philosophical, has influenced\line \expndtw-1 modern * nee-Christianity'. It might bo said\line \expndtw3 that the religious \super 4\nosupersub  reaction' which ho\line \expndtw0 represented in the early 19th century has jts\line \expndtw-1 counterpart in the modern * reaction * which\line \expndtw2 looks to religion and authority as a remedy\line \expndtw4 for social evil. His \i Bfaaraphiq Llttrarla\line \i0\expndtw-4 (1817), despite its personal divagations* which\line \expndtw0 are always interesting* is one of our great\line critical documents. It reviews his literary\line \expndtw4 relations with Wordsworth, and whilst\line \expndtw1 indicating blemishes in the jgreat poet\loch\af0\hich\af0\dbch\f1\cchs0 \'97-\line \expndtw3\hich\af0\dbch\af1\loch\f0\cchs0 chiefly excessive * accklcntality' and a\line \expndtw-3 mistaken notion of the language of real life\loch\af0\hich\af0\dbch\f1\cchs0 \'97-\line \expndtw0\hich\af0\dbch\af1\loch\f0\cchs0 leaves no doubt of his essential greatness*\line Some, however, have found it carping, and\line \expndtw3 even an act of treachery to his former\line \expndtw-3 collaborator*}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li266\fi163\ri0\sb0\sa0\sl-139\slmult0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw-1\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 Standard editions of the works are \i Poetical\line Works \i0 ed. J. D, Campbell (1893 and 1899),\line \expndtw3 and \i Complete Poetical Works \i0 ed. \loch\af0\hich\af0\dbch\f1\cchs0 \'a3\hich\af0\dbch\af1\loch\f0\cchs0 . H.\line \expndtw-2 Coleridge (1912), who also edited the \i Letters\line \i0\expndtw6 in 1895. See also \i Unpublished Lettw \i0 ed*\line \expndtw9 E. L. Griggs 1932, and \i Collected}\par }